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This is a gentle provoft ; feldom, when 
The fteeled gaoler is the friend of men. Sh. Meaf.for Meaf. 

I know not how or why my furly goalcr , 

Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dryden' s Clecmenes. 

From the polite part of mankind {he had been bariiftied and 
immured, ’till the death of her gaoler Tetter, N 9 . 53. 

Gap. n.f. [from gape.] 
k'. An opening in a broken fence. 

Behold the defpair. 

By cuftom and covetous pates. 

By gaps and opening of gates. Tuffcr's Hufbandry . 

With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryftal wall of heav’n ; which, opening wide. 

Roll’d inward, and a fpacious gap difclos’d 
Into the wafteful deep. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Bulhes are moll: lafting of any for dead hedges. Or to mend 
S a P s ‘ Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

I fought for a man, fays God, that fhould make up the 
hedge, and ftand in the gap before me, for the land that I 
fhould not deftroy it. Rogers , Sermon 18. 

2. A breach. 

The, lofs of that flrong city concerned the Chriftian com- 
monweal : manifold and lamentable miferies afterwards en- 
fued by the opening of that gap, not unto the kingdom of 
Hungary only, but to all that fide of Chriftendom. Knolles, 
3^ Any palfage. 

He’s made mailer 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecretary: further 

Stands in the gap , and treads for more preferment. Shakefp. 

So Hands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. 

And hears him ruffling in the wood. Dryden. 

4. An avenue ; an open way. 

The former kings of England palfed into them a great part 
of their prerogatives ; which though then it was well intended, 
and perhaps well deferved, yet now fuch a gap of mifehief lies 
open thereby, that I could wilh it were well llopt. Spenfer. 

5. A hole ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed again!! him, milfaking his purpofe, 
it would make a great gap in your honour. Shak. King Lear. 
Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of nature. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

6 . Ally in ter ft ice; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, fince firft 
We were difiever’d. Shakefpcare's Winter's Tale. 

That I might deep out this great gap of time my An- 
tony is away. Sbakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make’twixt words and lines huge gaps. 

Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

One can revive a languishing conversation by a fudden fur- 
prifing Sentence ; another is more dexterous in Seconding ; a 
third can fill the^A with laughing. Swift' s Genteel Converfat. 

7. An opening of the mouth in Speech during the pronunciation 
of two fucceflive vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufed by two 
vowels opening on each other. Pope. 

8. To flop a Gap, is to efcape by Some mean Shift: alluding to 
hedges mended with dead bufhes, ’till the quickfets will grow. 

His policy confifts in Setting traps, 

In finding ways and means, and flopping gaps. Sivift. 

Ga'p-toothed. adj. [ gap and tooth .] Having interfaces be- 
tween the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diftinguifhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden' s Fables, Preface. 
To GAPE. v. n. [jeapan, Saxon.] 

1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakefpeare. 
Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do pafs from man to 
man ; for that that caufeth gaping and ftretching is when the 
Spirits are a little heavy by any vapour. Arbutbnot. 

She ft retch’es, gapes , unglues her eyes. 

And afks if it be time to rife. Swift , 

2. To open the mouth for food, as a young bird. 

As callow birds, 

Whofe mother’s kill’d in Seeking of the prey. 

Cry in their neft, and think her long away ; 

And at each leaf that ftirs, each blaft of wind. 

Gape for the food which they muft never find. Dryden. 

As in a drought the thirfty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain; 

Then firft the martlet meets it in the fky. 

And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. Dryden. 

3. To defire earneftly ; to crave. Wither. 

To her grim death appears in all her Shapes; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denham. 

To thy fortune be not thou a Have; 

For what haft thou to fear beyond the grave ? 


And thou, who gap'Jl for my eftate, draw near ; 

For I would whifper Somewhat in thy ear. n , 

4. With after. J * Fer f> 


What {hall we fay of thofe who Spend their days in ^ 
after court-favour and preferments ? J 

5. Wither. 


Many hive gaped at the church revenues ; but, before tli 
could Swallow them, have had their mouths flopped in T 
church-yard. r, tllc 

6. To open in fifTures or holes. cn ^ns. 

If it affume my noble father’s perfon, 

I’ll Speak to it, though hell itfelf fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet 

May that ground gape , and Swallow me alive, 

Where I {hall kneel to him that flew mv father.* S/;. jp Vr 
The great horfe-muflel, with the fine fhell, doth 
Ihut a S the oyfters do. Bacon’, Natural HifiJ 

The reception of one is as different from the admiffion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifionsof 
the plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itfelf to drink 
in the dew of heaven, or the refreshments of a fhower 'South 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into the cavitv 
of thefe veficles. Cbeyne’s Phil. P ri „l 

7. 1 o open with a breach. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings wafh’d away, 

Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay : 

The roaring waters, with a hoftile tide, 

Rulh through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden 

That all thefe atftions can be performed by aliment; as well 
as medicines, is plain ; by obierving the effedls of different 
fubftances upon the fluids and Solids, when the vefldls are open 
and [gape by a wound. Arbuthm. 

0. 1 b open ; to have an hiatus. 

7 here is not, to the beft of my remembrance, oiie vowel 
gaping on another for want of a aefura in this whole poem. 

Dryden' s An. Dedication. 

9. 1 o make a none with open throat. 

And, if my mufe can through paft ages See, 

That noify, nauSeous, gaping fool is he. Rofcommoik 

10. To flare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet defigns of fate ; 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 

What {hall, and what {hall never be. Hudibras, p . ii, 

11. To ftare with wonder. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dawber ; and the end of all this to 
caufe laughter : a very monfter in a Bartholomew fair, for the 
mob to gape at. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Where elevated o’er the gaping croud, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjur’d head is bow’d, 

Betimes retreat. Gay's Trivia. 

12. To ftare irreverently. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Jcbxv i. 10, 
Ga'per. n. f [from gape . ] 

1. One who opens his mouth, 

2. One who flares fooliShly. 

3. One who longs or craves. 

The golden Shower of the diflolved abbey-lands rained ftell 
near into every gaper's mouth. Carew's Survey of Cornual. 
Gar, in Saxon, Signifies a weapon : So Eadgar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. Gibfons Camden. 

To Gar. v. a. [ giera , Iflandick.] To caufe; to make. It 
is ftill in ufe in Scotland. 

Sell me, good Hobbinol, what^tfn- thee greet? 

What ! hath Some wolf thy tender lambs ytom ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds So Sweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lofs forlorne. Spenfer's Pajlorah . 
Garb. n.f. [ garbe , French.] 

1. Drefs; cloaths; habit. 

Thus Belial, with words cloath’d in reafon’s garb, 
Counfel’d ignoble eafe, and peaceful floth. 

Milton's Paradife Lofi . 
He puts himfelf into the garb and habit of a profeffor or 
phyfick, and Sets up. L'EJl range. Fable 37. 

2. Fafhion of drefs. 

Horace’s wit, arid Virgil’s ftate. 

He did not fteal, but emulate; 

And when he would like them appear. 

Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. Denham . 

3. Exteriour appearance. 

This is Some fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affecl 
A faucy roughnefs, and conftrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. . . Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ga'rbage. n.f [ garbear, Spanifh. This etymology is very 
doubtful.] 

1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the inwards which is 
Separated and thrown away. 

The cloyed will, 

That Satiate, yet unfatisfv’d defire, that tub 

Both 
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Both fill’d and running, ravening firft the lamb. 

Longs after for the garbage Shakefpcare's Cymbeli e. 

Lull, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will fate itfelf in a celeftial bed, 

And prey on garbage. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Prefag’d th’ events of truce or battle. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Who, without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy garb age, though by Homer cook’d ? Rofcommon . 

When you receive condign punifhment, you run to your 
confeflor, that parcel of guts and garbage. L'ryd. Span. Frynr. 
Garbe l. n.f A plank next the keel of a Ship. Bailey. 

Ga'r ridge, n.f. Corrupted for garbage. 

All fhavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, an & garlidge 
is good manure for land. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

Ga'rbish. n.f Corrupted from garbage. 

In Newfour dland they improve their ground with the gar- 
bifh of fifh. Mo timer's Husbandry. 

To GARBLE, v. a. [garbellare, Italian.] To lift; to part; 
to feparate the good from the bad 

But you who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble fome, and fome you quite forfake. Dryden. 
Had our author fet down this command without garbling, 
as God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made 
direcftly again ft him. Locke. 

The underftanding works to collate, combine, and garble 
the images and ideas, the imagination and memory prefent to 
it. . Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Ga'rrler. n.f [from garbled] He who Separates one part 
from another. 

A farther fecret in this claufe may beft be difeovered by the 
projectors, or at leaf! the garblers of it. Swift's Examiner. 
Ga'rboil. n.f [ garbouille, French ; ga- buglio, Italian.] Dif- 
order ; tumult ; uproar. Hanmer. 

Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What gar boils {he awak’d. Shak. Ant. anclCle patra. 

Gard. n.f [garde, French ] Wardftiip; care; cuftody. 
GARDEN, n.f [gardd, Welfh ; iardin, French; giurdino , 
Italian.] 

1. A piece of ground inclofed, and cultivated with extraordi- 
nary care, planted with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 
for pleafure. 

Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens. 

Which one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next. Shale f. 

My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Holbourn, 

I faw good ftrawberries in your garden there. Shakef R. III. 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year. Bacon's Elfays. 

In every garden fhould be provided flowers, fruit, {hade and 

Waten Temple. 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. r 

I am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleafant garden of great Italy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

3. Garden is often ufed in compofition for hort ends, or be- 

longmg to a garden. J 

Garden-mould, n.f Mould fit for a garden. 
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To wafii the mouth with medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noftrils, or gargarized, doth eafe the 
hiccough ; for that it is aftringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of the fpirit. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

This being relaxed, may make a jfhaking of the larynx; 
as when we gargai i-ze. Holder's Elements of Speech . 

Gadget, n.f A diftemper in cattle. 

The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder 
parts Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To GARGLE, v.a. [ gargouiller , French; gargogliare, Ital. 
gurgcl, German, the throat. J 

1. Jo waih the throat with fome liquor not fufFered imme- 
diately to delcend. 

Garge twice or thrice with fharp oxycrate. Harvey. 

The excifu n made, the bleeding will foon be ftopt by gar - 
gling with oxycrate. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair; 

Next gargle well their throats. Dryden' s Perf. Sat. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat. Am improper ufe. 

1 hofe which only warble long-. 

And gargle in their throats a fong. ~ Waller . 

So chuim’d you were, you ceas’d a while todoat 
On nonfenfe gargl'd in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

G a 4 r g l e . n.f. [ from the verb.] A liquor with which the 
throat is Wdfiied. 

His throat was wafhed with one of the gargles fet down in 
the method of cure. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Ga'rclion. n.f An exfudation of nervous juice from a 
bruife, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 

tumour * Duincy. 

Ga'rgol. n. f. A diftemper in hogs. 

I he figns of the gargol in hogs are, hanging down of the 
head, moift eyes, ftaggering, and lofs of appetite. Mortimer. 
Ga rland, n. f [ garlande , guirland , French.] A wreath of 
branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear; 

For he then chofen was the dignicy 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. Sidney. 

With every minute you do change a mind, * 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

II:m vile, that was your garland ’ Shake pear e 

A reeling world will never ftand upright. 

Till Richard wear the garland of the re^lm 
—How ! wear th z garland! do’ft thou mean the crown > 
-Av, my good lo.d Sbak ( f,, ear( ', RlcbardlU. 

1 hen paity-colour d flow’rs of white and red 
le wove, to make zgailand for her head. Dryden' s Fables. 
? qUlGl again ; thou g h be gone, 

V/hofe garland crown’d the viaor’s hair. 

And reign ; though {he has left the throne, 

V/ ho made thy glory worth thy care. /> • _ 

Her gods and godlike heroes rife to view, 
r A 'P ttt ' ri laded garland* bloom anew. p ot 

GARLIC^ n. f [gap, Saxon, a lance, and leek, the leek that 
flioots up in blades. Skinner.] that 

It has a bulbous root, confifting of many fmalb tubercles 
ndude-i m .ts coats: the leaves are plain : the flowers confift 

and raifes blitters. SoLe "re ve ' fnnA A ’• ,t / orr ^ it, 
little of it is „ot only agreeable thfs wav °h,'r 'trn°°f- 5 and a 

and itrengtheris the ttomach. ’ ut tbgeftion, 

moftTotu iflimen t, afodi 

little flefh. PP ’ mott ‘P lnts to thofe who cat 
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Religious nations fure, and blell abodes 
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